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SIGNIFICATIONS OF CERTAIN ALGONQUIAN 
ANIMAL-NAMES 

By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 

The present paper embodies, in very brief terms, some of the 
results of a rather extended study in Algonquian sematology 
carried on by the writer at various times during the last few years. 
Besides his own investigations, recourse has been had to the re- 
searches of Baraga, Cuoq, Lacombe, Maclean, Tims, Rand, Trum- 
bull, Gatschet, Brinton, Tooker, and others, and the standard 
dictionaries and vocabularies published by divers of these 
authorities. 

Antelope. — Cree apistatikkus, " little caribou " ; Blackfoot 
sauki awakos, " prairie deer." 

Bass. — Massachusetts m'suggig, " great (fish)." In Ojibwa 
the black bass is called manashigan, "ugly ashigan" — the last 
word being a general term for fish of the bass sort. Out of mana- 
shigan, by folk-etymology, the French of Canada have made mdle 
ackigan, as if the word signified " male ashigan." 

Bat. — For OyibvfdLpapakwanadJi {or apakwanadji,pakwanadji\ 
Nipissing pakwanatshenjish, Cuoq favors the etymology " blun- 
derer, blind-flier," saying t\iaX pakwanatcenjic is a contraction of 
pakwana pineshenjish, " I'oiseau incertain qui va au hasard." 
Cree apakkwdtis, " covering." Cuoq's etymology is not altogether 
satisfactory. Some identify, etymologically, all these words in 
the sense of the Cree term, the reference being to the skin-covering 
(wings). 

Bear. — For Cree ntaskwa, Ojibwa makwa, Delaware machque, 
etc., Brinton suggested a derivation from the radical seen in Cree 
mokku, " to tear in pieces." This, however, is doubtful, although 
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" tearer " is an appropriate name for this animal. In Cree one 
name for the grizzly is mistaya, " great animal " ; for the polar bear, 
wdpask, " white " ; for the black bear, wdkayos, " crooked creature." 

Bittern. — Ojibwa moshkaosi, " the bird that comes up after 
entering the water." Another Ojibwa name i& ganawabimogisis- 
weshi, " the bird that looks at the sun." 

Bobolink. — Ojibwa manominikesi, " the bird that picks wild- 
rice." The same term is given by some authorities for " snipe " 
(q. v.). 

Buffalo. — The etymology of many of the Algonquian terms 
for " buffalo " is verj' obscure. Instead of the more generic 
mustus and pijiki, the Cree and Ojibwa use also makutewimustus 
and mashkote pijiki, respectively, both signifying " prairie buf- 
falo." The Micmac mestagepegajit, according to Rand, means 
" solid ribbed." To Brinton the Rev. A. S. Anthony, a Canadian 
Delaware, explained the Len^p^ sisiliti as meaning " the animal 
that drops its excrement when in motion " ; but in the LenSpd- 
English Dictionary, edited by these two authorities, the entry is 
sisilija, with the explanation " an animal that butts against and 
breaks in pieces." 

Caribou. — Micmac kalibu or xc^Hbu, "scratcher, pawer (i. e. 
of snow to find food in winter)." This etymology, given by 
Gatschet, seems to settle the origin of this word, which has passed 
into French, English, etc. (See this magazine, vol. Ill, p. 587.) 

Caterpillar. — Cree miyawemottew, " hairy worm." Meno- 
mini mashan, Cree masan, Ojibwa masan, Nipissing manzan, 
Mississaga mEsons, " fuzzy thing," appear to be applied some- 
times to both the caterpillar and the nettle, but in the first three 
dialects as a rule to the former only. 

Catfish. — Lenip^ wisamek, " fat fish " ; walheu, " hole-digger 
(in mud of river bottom)." Ojibwa manamek, " ugly fish." 

Chipmunk. — "Lenk^^ pochwapiith, " he sits upright on some- 
thing." 

Cormorant. — Ojibwa kakakishib, " raven duck." 
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Crane. — Ojibwa shashaki, " the bird that holds itself erect." 

Crawfish. — Cree asdkew, Ojibwa ashage (or ashagesht), " it 
moves (runs) too and fro, backwards and forwards." Lenapd 
schahamuis belongs to the same etymological group. 

Cricket. — Lendp6 tschelotschelos is said to be an imitative 
word. In Ojibwa the same term, papakina, is given for both 
cricket and grasshopper. See GRASSHOPPER. 

Crow. — Cree ahdsiw, " the bird that cries ka ha " ; Len4p6 
ahaso. Micm^c has for crow, kakakuch, and Menomini kakaki ; 
but most of the other dialects use the words of this series for 
raven. In a number of the Algonquian dialects the terms for 
crow and raven seem to have been mixed. See RAVEN. 

Deer. — Cree apistimosus, " little moose." In the dialect of 
the northern Cree the mule-deer is called kaskitchewayowew, " the 
tail is black " ; another Cree name is kwaskwepayiw, " the jumper." 
The Virginia deer is called in Cree wdpayowew, " its tail is white." 
Cuoq gives the following terms as being applied by Nipissing 
hunters to the deer at successive epochs of its life: i, kitakakons ; 
2, manishinj ; 3, papatakiwinens ; 4, ningitaawanji ; 5, kipona- 
gosk; 6, saswewinens. The first of these words signifies "little 
spotted (dappled) " ; the second signifies also colt, and is appHed 
to the young of the large quadrupeds ; the fourth refers to the 
" bifurcation " of the horns ; the fifth, like Cree pipondskus, prop- 
erly signifies " an animal that has already lived one winter " ; the 
last refers to the fact that the animal's horns are " divided into 
several branches." Lendp^ mamalis, fawn, means " striped." 

Dog. — The etymology of the widespread Algonquian term 
represented by the Cree atint, Ojibwa animush (a diminutive of 
anim, now obsolete, = atint), Lendp^ alum, Micmac ulamuch (= 
Ojibwa animusk), etc., is uncertain, although Trumbull considers 
the word to signify " seizer, tearer." Another Lenjip^ word, 
moekaneu, means, according to Brinton, " tearer." The same lan- 
guage has also a word lenchum (or lenockum), signifying " the 
animal belonging to man." See Wolf. 
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Dragon-fly. — Ojibwa obodashkwanishi, Nipissing abodjish- 
tikwanisi, " the flying creature with its head the wrong way." 

Duck. — The widespread term represented by Cree sisib, 
Ojibwa skiship, etc., is said to be onomatopoeic. In Ojibwa the 
fall duck is called pikwakoship, " humped-back duck " ; and two 
other species are known as kinishtinoweship, " Cree squaw duck," 
and ginogweiaweship, " the duck with the long tail," while a third 
is amikoship, " beaver duck." In Cree a duck resembling the jay 
is called wiskatjdnisib, " jay duck." Micmac sesip means " bird." 

Duck-hawk. — Menomini pokaqtshiki, " the hitter." 

Eagle. — Cree mikisiw, Ojibwa migisi, " the barker." Other 
names for eagles in Cree are piponasiw, " winterer " ; asponasiw, 
" greedy one." The etymology of the name for the golden eagle, 
Cree kiyuw, Ojibwa kiniu, is .uncertain. The white-headed eagle 
is called in Ojibwa wabishakwe, " its head is white " ; and there 
are like names in several other dialects. 

Eel. — Cree kinebikoinkosew, " snake fish." Ojibwa pimisi, 
" greasy creature." Lenipd schachamek, " smooth (or slippery) 
fish." This last is Tooker's etymology, which is preferable to that 
offered by Rev. A. S. Anthony, " straight fish." 

Field-mouse.— Cree potatchiwesis, " little puffer." Ojibwa 
nanapatchinikesi, " the creature whose anterior limbs are wrongly 
placed (or formed)." See Mouse. 

Fire-fly. — Ojibwa wawatesi, " the creature that gives forth 
flashes of light." Lenap6 sasappis, " flasher." 

Flying Squirrel. — Ojibwa shagashkandawe, "the creature 
that goes flattened (or crushed)." The Cree sanaskdttawew signi- 
fies about the same thing. 

Fox. — The Ojibwa wagush seems to be derivative (diminutive ?) 
from a root wak {wag), of uncertain meaning. The Lenap6 
woakus is the same word, which also appears in some Cree dialects, 
although the common term in that language is makkesis, perhaps 
related to makkisiw, " it is large." The Cree name for the Arctic 
fox is wdpakkesiw, " white fox," and for the yellow (or brown) fox, 
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osawakkesiw, "yellow fox." A Cree name for the kit fox is 
watchikumisis, "lousy thing." Lenap^ wulalowe, "beautiful 
tail," is given in the dictionary, but a note by Rev. A. S. Anthony 
says " this may be an error for whalowes, ' bushy tail ', which is 
the present name of the animal." 

Frog. — Ojibwa omakaki is said to be of onomatopoeic origin, 
but the word is possibly identical with the Narragansett omuckakee, 
" it is bare (or hairless)." Another Ojibwa name for a small 
species of frog is pikonekwe, " deformed (or prominent) head." 
Lenap^ olelu and Nipissing omamano, " bull frog," are imitative 
of the croak of the creature. 

Goose. — A widespread term for wild goose is seen in Cree 
niska, Ojibwa nika, Nipissing nika, the etymology of which is not 
clear. From nika, according to Cuoq, ntkamo, " to sing," really 
signifying "to talk wild-goose," is derived. A species of 
goose called in Cree wehwew, Ojibwa wewe (probably from 
its cry), has given rise to the Canadian English wavy. A kind 
of gray spotted goose is called in Cree tchakipases, " it is spotted 
(marked)." 

Gopher.— In Cree the " striped gopher " is called sasakawa- 
biskus, and in western Ojibwa tatchikokanasi, the last having 
reference to the stripes on the back of the creature, and the first 
part of the first to the conspicuous fur. The northern Cree call 
the northern pocket gopher potatchikasiw, " blower (puffer), " and 
the Ojihwa. potadj'zpin^wese, " the creature that blows the dust " ; 
— by means of the pouches at each side of its mouth this animal 
blows up the loose earth, and thus makes a hole, hence the In- 
dian name. The gray gopher is called by the Ojibwa of the 
region north of Lake Superior apistinakwachasak, " little squir- 
rel." To the Cree and the northern Ojibwa the gray-headed 
spermophile is known as apistanaskus and mistachitamo, respec- 
tively ; the former signifying " little badger " and the latter " big 
squirrel." 

Grasshopper. — Cree papakines, Ojibwa papakine, possibly 

AM. ANTH. N. S., 3 — 43. 
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" it makes a crackling noise." Menomini kakuene, " the jumper." 
Len&pd ktschukquilques, " it moves in the grass." See CRICKET. 

Hare. — The prairie hare or jack-rabbit is called in Cree mista- 
pus, " big rabbit." The " varying hare " or rabbit is in Cree wdpus, 
Ojibwa wdbos, from the root wdp {wdb), " white," in reference to 
the color of the animal. In a number of dialects wdpus or wdbos 
is the name of both the hare and the rabbit. See RABBIT. 

Hawk. — Ojihwa gibwanasi (kipwanasi), " the bird that chokes 
or stifles." A sort of screech-hawk or sparrow-hawk is called in 
Ojibwa sakwatamo, Cree sakwatamow, " crier (screecher)." 

Hornet. — Lendp^ wapotis, " its hinder parts are white." In 
several dialects (Cree amow, Ojibwa amo, etc.) the same word 
serves to indicate " bee, and hornet," while Micmac amooow signi- 
fies hornet in particular. The Micmac word for honey-bee is 
meckipehamooech, " the insect that stores up food." 

Humming-bird. — Ojibwa nonokasi {nonokasins), Nipissing 
nonokase. Cuoq seems to consider this word equivalent to 
nonoka-si (" the bird nonoka "), so called " after the noise it makes 
in flying, — or from nonoka, a reduplication of noka, ' frail (slender),' 
or, again, from the root non,' to suck.' " Of these suggested de- 
rivations the second is probably the correct one. Powell ' states 
that " in Chippeway (Ojibwa) the word for humming-bird is 
nononokausee, i. e., ' an exceedingly slight (delicate) little creature.' 
The Cheyennes call it makaitaiwikis, ' the iron bird.' " 

Insect. — Cree manitos, Ojibwa manitons, Nipissing manitosh, 
are deterioratives of manito, " supernatural being, spirit." 

Jay. — Ojibwa tindese, Nipissing tendese, according to Cuoq, 
" the bird whose cry is tenh^ Another Ojibwa word is pikwa- 
kokweweshi, Nipissing pikwakokwewesi, " the bird with the big 
(rounded) head," — this derivation is better than the other 
suggested by Cuoq, " the bird with the voice of a cracked kettle." 
In Cree the blue jay is called wisketjdn (or wisketj'dk), from which, 
by folk-etymology, have come the " whiskey John " and " whiskey 

' Introd. to Stud, of Ind. Lang., p. 66. 
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Jack" of the English of the Canadian Northwest. Another sort 
of jay is known in Cree as apistikakakis, " little crow." 

Kingfisher. — Ojibwa ogishkimanisi, Nipissing ogishkimanisi, 
according to Cuoq, " the bird whose cry resembles the noise made 
in passing a knife over a whetstone {kiskkiman)." The Menomini 
okaskimani is the same word with the -si {-se), " bird," as perhaps 
also LenSp^ tiskemanis, " little fisher bird." 

Lark. — Ojibwa kikibikomeshi, Nipissing kikipikomesi, "the 
bird that poises (balances) itself in flight." Compare one of the 
Lenip^ words for bird, awekellea, " self-suspended," in reference 
to its flight. 

Lizard. — Cree osikiyas, " the creature with the wrinkled skin." 
In Ojibwa a sort of " red lizard " is known as kwisens, " little boy." 
A species of water-lizard found in Lake Huron is known in Ojibwa 
as otawagameg, Nipissing otawakamek, " ear-fish," the reference 
being to the gills. 

Locust. — Cree okivaskuttisis, " little jumper," — applied also 
to the grasshopper. In several dialects the same word (Cree 
papakkines, Ojibwa papakine) is used for both grasshopper and 
locust. See GRASSHOPPER. 

Lynx. — Cree pisiw, Ojibwa bisiw {piskiu), Narragansett pus- 
sough, possibly " tearer in pieces." From this word are formed 
in several dialects the terms for the larger felines with which the 
Indians have become acquainted through the whites. 

Mackerel. — Penobscot mamalamekg, " spotted fish." 

Marten. — Ojibwa wabijeshi, Nipissing wabisheshi, northern 
Ojibwa wapisis, northern Cree wapsesiu, Cree wdpistan (the diminu- 
tive w^/zj^aw^j is more common), — all derivatives from the root wdp 
{wdb), " white." Lendp6 woapchwees belongs in the same group. 

MaskinoNGE. — Ojibwa maskinonje, Nipissing mashkinonje, 
" ug'y pike (fish)." In the French of Canada, by folk-etymology, 
the word sometimes appears as masque allong^. To the English 
of America this Algonquian word has furnished maskinonge, 
muscalonge, muskalunge, and, by decapitation, 'lunge. See PiKE. 
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Menhaden. — Narragansett munnawhatteaug, according to 
Trumbull, "fertilizer (that which manures)." 

Mink. — Cree atchakas, according to Lacombe, " its genitals 
are small," — a " decenter " word for the same animal is sakwesiw, 
which is evidently identical with Ojibwa j'angweshe, Nipissing 
shangweshi. Len^p^ wininkus, probably referring to the " dis- 
gusting odor (uncleanness) " of the animal. 

Minnow. — Ojibwa gigosens, " little fish." 

Mole. — Cree opotatchikesis, " the animal that blows up the 
earth." Ojibwa gagibingwekwe, " blind head." See MOUSE, 
Shrew. 

Moose. — Cree monswa {moswd), Ojibwa mons {mos), Nipissing 
monz, Lenapd mos ; probably " the eater," in reference to its 
browsing on twigs, leafage, etc. 

Mountain-goat. — In Cree the Rocky Mountain goat is 
called wdpatik, " white deer." 

Mountain-sheep. — Cree mdyattik, " bad deer." 

Mouse. — Ojibwa wawabigonodji {wawabikononshi), Nipissing 
wawabikinotshenjish (a diminutive of wawabikonotsh, or wabiko- 
notsh), " white clay animal." The northern Ojibwa have the sim- 
pler form wapikanotchi. From this word for mouse are formed in 
several dialects the words for rat, i. e., " big mouse." See Shrew. 

MuSK-OX. — Northern Cree matechmustus, " ugly moose." 

Muskrat. — Cree watjask, 0}ihwsiwajasM, Nipissing wajashk. 
Cuoq suggests..a derivation from wadjaho, "to hunt," zXiAashk, 
" plants (rushes)," the word then signifying " hunter in the 
sedge " ; another etymology suggested also by him makes it 
mean " the animal that makes its cabin (wadj) in the sedge." 
Both these derivations are unsatisfactory. Lacombe (accident- 
ally, perhaps) enters the Cree word under the root watjiy, 
" mountain," probably in reference to the mound-like nest of the 
animal. Another Algonquian term for muskrat is seen in the 
Virginian muscassus {muscascus) reported by the early writers, 
from which has come the musquash of American English. As 
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Abenaki muskwessu, Ojibwa miskwasi (" it is red "), indicate, the 
Virginian name refers to the reddish color of the creature. 

Nightingale. — Ojibwa gaskaskanedji, Nipissing kaskashan- 
edjisi, " the bird that warbles," — an onomatopoeic term. 

Opossum. — From the Algonquian dialects of the Maryland- 
Virginia region the words aposon, opaasom, opossom, etc., were 
early reported. The literal meaning of the name is indicated by 
Len4p6 woapsu, Ojibwa wapisi, Cree wdpisiw, " it is white," in 
reference to the color-marking of the animal. 

Owl. — Cree hohuw, Ojibwa kokoko, Micmac kookoogwes, Len- 
^p6 gokhos, — all imitative of the cry of the bird. In Cree a sort 
of white owl is called wdbohuw, " white owl " ; another species, 
amiskohuw, " beaver owl." A sort of screech owl is known in 
Cree as ottawokehuw, " deaf owl," and in Ojibwa as kakabisi, 
with the same signification. Another species of owl is called in 
Oyi^vidi peskwe, " scar head." 

Panther. — Cree misipisiw, Ojibwa misipishi, " big lynx." 
In Menomini the word for " panther" is ptsAe (or pisheii), iden- 
tical with the term for lynx in Cree, Ojibwa, etc. LenSp^ quen- 
ischquney {quenschukuney), " long-tailed." See Lynx. 

Partridge. — Cree pihyew, Ojibwa bine {pine). This term 
may be a general expression for " bird," localized in meaning to 
" partridge," as the^ words for " bird " — Cree piyesis, Ojibwa 
bineshi {pineshi), " little bird " ; Ojibwa binessi, Nipissing pine- 
shinj (or oftener pineshinjisK), "little bird," pinesi, "a bird of 
large or average size " — indicate. According to Cuoq, an eagle 
is pinesi, a humming-bird pineshinjish. In Menomini pinashi 
{pinaskiu) is the name of the bald eagle, while in Cret piyesiw 
signifies " thunder-bird " (a fabulous creature). Len^p^ popokus, 
partridge, signifies "knocker (drummer)," in reference to the 
" drumming " of this bird. 

Perch. — Ojibwa osawa, "it is yellow." In Ojibwa oga 
(Nipissing oka) means pickerel (the poisson dori of the French- 
Canadians), while Cree okaw signifies both pickerel and perch. 
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Pigeon. — Cree omimiw, Ojibwa omimi, Nipissing omimi, 
Lenap^ memi {amemi, amimi), are probably onomatopoeic names 
for the wood-pigeon. 

Pike. — Cree iyinikinosew, " chief fish (fish par excellence)." 
Ojibwa kinoje {kittoshe), Nipissing kinonje, Lenip^ kinhochkus, 
signify pike, while the corresponding Cree word kinosew means 
fish in general, — a fluctuation of meaning like that seen in the 
word for "partridge." Another term for pike in Lenap6 is 
quequongalle, " long-gilled " ; and gunhonque, pike, in the same 
dialect, is explained by Rev. A. S. Anthony as " tapering fish." 
The literal meaning of the Cree kinosew and its congeners is " it 
is long (tapering)." 

Plover. — Cree sesisiw, Nipissing tshitshioe, Ojibwa tchitch- 
wiskiwe, are onomatopoeic names imitative of the cry of the bird. 
See Snipe, Woodcock. 

Pollock. — Y^ssasazx^^oAAy peskedem, " skipper (jumper)." 

Porcupine. — Cree kdkwa, Ojibwa kdk {Mg), "it is rough, 
prickly," in allusion to the quills of the animal. 

Prairie-wolf (Coyote). — Cree mistatchaganis, "little big 
belly," or " little big-eater." Ojibwa pashkwadashi, " hairless 
(plucked) creature." 

Puffin. — Micmac keskeskoonajit, " wide nose." 

Quail. — Ojibwa mashkodessi, "meadow bird." Baraga de- 
fines the Ojibwa mashkodosse as " marsh-partridge (French, perdrix 
de savane)," and Cuoq the Nipissing mashkotese as " oiseau des 
plaines, vulgairement wovaxah perdrix de savane." 

Rabbit. — Cree wdpus, Ojibwa wdbos {wdbus), "the white 
animal." See Hare. 

Raccoon. — Ojibwa esiban, Nipissing esipan, Cree esiban, 
Lenap6 espan, etc. ; usually interpreted " oyster-eater " in refer- 
ence to the animal's liking for that food. According to Cuoq,' 
" les Algonquins et autres nations de langue algique donne k cet 
animal le nom de ' mangeur d'huitres,' esipan." Another ety- 

' Lexique Jroquoise, p. 62. 
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mology is offered by Mrs Jameson ' : " The raccoon was once a 
shell lying upon the lake shore and vivified by the sunbeams; 
the Indian name of the raccoon, aisebun, is literally 'he was a 
shell.' " Another Algonquian word for raccoon is aroughcun, 
arathcoon, arocoun, etc., in the languages of the Maryland-Virginia 
region as reported by the early travelers, from which has come 
our raccoon, shortened to coon. 

Rattlesnake. — Cree sesikwew, 0']ihw3i jishigwe {shishikwe), 
Nipissing j^w^^'y^tt/^, " rattler " ; — the reduplicated shishi is onoma- 
topceic. Another Ojibwa word for rattlesnake is jinawe, " rat- 
tler." Menomini sinawata signifies " rattling-tail " ; Lenapd 
wischalowe, " the frightener." 

Raven. — Ojibwa kakaki {kagagi), Cree kakakiw, Nipissing 
kakaki, are imitative of the bird's cry. Lenap6 wingewochqueu, 
a word now obsolete, seems to mean " smell woman." See 
Crow. 

Robin. — Cree peyetchew, Ojibwa opitchi, Nipissing pipitshi, 
probably onomatopoeic, — " the bird whose note is peye, pi, or 
pipi." In Micmac the ground robin is known as nikchipkudaa- 
gedaoo, " the leaf rattler." 

Salmon-trout. — Ojibwa majamegos, Nipissing manjamekos, 
" poor (bad) trout," or, perhaps better, " like a trout " (troutish). 
See Trout. 

Shad. — LenSp^ schawanammek, " southern fish." 

Shark. — Micmac webetumekw, " toothed fish." 

Shrew. — Ojibwa kinikisiwapikanotchi, the name of Cooper's 
shrew in the northern dialect, signifies " sharp-nosed mouse." In 
northern Ojibwa the short-tailed shrew is called kiniskikawawabi- 
gonotchi, and in Nipissing kiniskije wawabikonatshenjish, the 
former signifying " sharp-nosed mouse," the latter " sharp-nosed 
rat." See Mouse. 

Skunk. — Cree sikak, OyHav^^ jikag {shikag), Nipissing shikak, 
Menomini shikak, Lenap6 schkaak, " urinator," in reference to 

' Winter Studies and Summer Rambles, m, p. 131, 
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the animal's well-known habits. Abenaki seganku is a nasalized 
form of the same word. 

Snail. — Ojibwa bimiskodissi, 'Nipissing J>tmiskoiisi, "twisted 
(spiral) creature." Cree akakwatjimin, " snail," is identical with 
Ojibwa sagaskwadjime, " leech." In Cree " leech " is akakkway, 
while another Nipissing word for snail, pimanakaskwesi, seems to 
contain the term " twisted," and also the term corresponding to 
the Cree akakkway. 

Snake. — Cree kinebik, Ojibwa ginebig {kinepik), Nipissing 
kinebik, " long (pointed) creature." In Ojibwa mishikinebik, cor- 
responding to the Cree misikinebik, " big snake," is applied to a 
fabulous horned serpent. A large sort of serpent said to have 
been common in the Mackinaw region is called in Ojibwa nadowe, 
Nipissing natowe, perhaps " the searcher." In these two dialects 
this word signifies also " Iroquois," while in Cree the last meaning 
only attaches to it. From natowe are derived Nottoway, and 
(with the help of French) Sioux (truncated from a corrupt form 
of nadowesst). Another Algonquian term for snake is seen in the 
LenAp6 achgook, Narragansett askug, etc. Among other Lendpd 
snake-words are : machgeuachgook, the copper snake, literally, " red 
snake " ; mehukachgook, a species of copper snake, literally, 
" blood snake " ; mamalachgook, " striped snake " ; mbiachgook, 
" water snake " ; schawanackgook, a so-called " horned snake," 
literally, " southern snake." See RATTLESNAKE. 

Snipe. — 0]ihvfa. padashkanji, W\pissmg padj'ashkaanj'i, " wrong 
clawed." Another Ojibwa and Nipissing name of the snipe is 
manominikesi, " the bird that eats wild-rice," which also means 
bobolink. Cree sesesiw signifies snipe, plover, woodcock. See 
Plover, Woodcock. 

Spider. — Cree otayapikkesis, " little net-maker," cognate with 
Ojibwa assabikeshi, " net-making creature." Another Cree word 
is pispiskuteweyik (pispiskwatewiyik), probably " downy rectum." 

Squirrel. — Ojibwa atchitamo, Nipissing atshitamo, " the ani- 
mal that descends trees head downward." This is the same word 
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as the adjidaumo (" tail-in-air ") of Longfellow's " Hiawatha." The 
final syllable of atchitamo is often (nearly always, in fact) nasalized 
in Ojibwa, and from this word, with change of t to /, has come the 
chipmunk of American English, — this is proved by occurrence of 
the intermediary form chitmonk, in writers of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The " chipping " of the animal has suggested 
a false etymology, as there can be no doubt of its Indian origin. 
Another Algonquian word for squirrel is seen in the Len4p6 anikus, 
" a mouse, ground-squirrel," — of this word (written also haniqus) 
Rev. A. S. Anthony says that it signifies " any kind of squirrel," 
and its derivatives kuweanik, " red squirrel (literally, pine squirrel)," 
wisawanik, a species of red squirrel, literally, " yellow squirrel." 
The same word appears in Ojibwa misanik, Nipissing misaniko, 
" black squirrel " (literally, " big anik "), and probably also in Cree 
anikwatchas, " squirrel," mistanikwatchas, a species of large 
squirrel. 

Sturgeon. — Cree namew, Ojibwa name, Nipissing name, Mic- 
mac numach, Lendp^ names, signify " fish," which seems to indi- 
cate that a general term for fish in the region of the Great Lakes 
and the Northwest has been localized or specialized into the 
meaning " sturgeon," that fish being a characteristic one of that 
country. The derivation of the words for " sucker " and " trout " 
from the stem name strengthens this opinion. See SUCKER, 
Trout. 

Sucker (Carp). — Cree namepiy, Ojibwa namebin, Nipissing 
namebin, — derived from name, " fish." 

SUNFISH. — Menomini ketakibihot, Ottawa ketakibihit, " spotted 
(striped) one." This word is now obsolete. 

Swallow. — Ojibwa j'ashawanibisi, Nipissing shawanipinesi 
{shashawanipinesi), " bird of the south," in reference to the 
autumnal migration and spring return of the bird. 

Toad. — Cree mistayik, " big frog." Cree pipikwatettew, 
" rough (warty) creature." Ojibwa and Nipissing pupikomukaki, 
"rough (warty) frog." See FROG. 
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Trout. — Cree namekus, Ojibwa namegos, Nipissing namekos, — 
derivatives of name, " fish." Lenip^ maschilamek, " trout," — the 
equivalent of the Nipissing manzamedos, " salmon-trout," — signi- 
fies literally " like a fish." The namaycush of American English 
(and in the scientific Salmo namaycush) represents this Algonquian 
word for trout. 

Turkey. — Ojibwa »«wm^, Nipissing misise, "big bird." In 
Lenip6, according to Rev. A. S. Anthony, " a turkey-cock is 
sometimes called meteu, from the drumming sound of his wings." 
An obsolete Lenipd word for turkey-cock, gulukochsun, refers to 
" the upright position taken by the fowl." 

Turkey-buzzard. — Menomini opashkoshi, "the plucked 
(feathers removed) bird," in reference to the head of the bird. 
Ojibwa and Nipissing winange is derived from win, " dirt, filth," 
referring to the habits of the buzzard. 

Turtle. — The origin of Cree miskinak {mikkinak), Ojibwa 
makinak (mikkinak), Nipissing mikinak, is not clear. Ojibwa 
jingademikwan seems to mean " head spread out." Another 
Ojibwa word for turtle (the small species called in Canadian 
French tortue barrie) is miskwadessi, which, like the corresponding 
Nipissing miskwatesi, means " red creature." The species known 
as tortue de prairie is called in Ojibwa bosikado, Yiv^xssxw^ posikato, 
" hollow (deep)," in reference to the carapace which is employed 
to make spoons. A large species of tortoise or turtle is known in 
Ojibwa and Nipissing as mishike (from mishi, " big "). 

Weasel. — Cree sikkus, Ojibwa jingoss, Nipissing shingosi are 
of uncertain etymology. Perhaps " disagreeable animal." 

Whale. — Cree misikinosew, "big fish." Ojibwa misameg, 
Nipissing misamek, " big fish." Another Ojibwa name is kitcki 
gigo, " big fish," while kitcAi manameg, another term in the same 
dialect, signifies " big cat-fish." 

Whip-poor-WILL. — Ojibwa and Nipissing waonesi, " the bird 
whose note is waone," — an onomatopoeic word, with -si " bird." 
Lenipd wekolis is also imitative. 
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WhitefisH. — Cree atikkamek, Ojibwa atikameg, Nipissing 
atikamek, " caribou fish." Another Ojibwa name for a species of 
whltefish is otonabi, " mouth water (or rather water mouth)," 
whence the " tulibee " (" tuUibee ") of Canadian English. 

Wolf. — The etymology of Cree mahigan, Ojibwa makingan, 
Nipissing maingan, is uncertain, — perhaps, " tearer." Lendp^ 
wiechcheu signifies, according to Rev. A. S. Anthony, "hairy 
dung," from the character of the excrement. 

WOODCHUCK. — Ojibwa and Nipissing akakwidjish is of uncer- 
tain etymology. The American English word "woodchuck" 
seems rather to be a corrupt form of odjig {otchik), the Ojibwa 
word for the " fisher," or pekan, than a derivative of the term for 
" woodchuck." Lenip6 monachgeu, " digger," the moonack of 
American English, comes from the Maryland- Virginia equivalent 
of this word. It is possible also that the monax of Linnaeus' 
scientific designation of this animal {Arctomys monax) is simply a 
Latinizing of the same term. 

Woodcock. — Ct&q pafakafittesis, "little speckled creature." 
0]\hvfdipadjashkanji, Nipissing padjasAkaanji, " wrong-clawed (?)." 
See Snipe. 

Woodpecker. — Ojibwa and Nipissing meme seems imitative, 
— it is the name of a species of red-headed woodpecker. Ojibwa 
papasse, Cree papastchew, Lenip6 papachko, may signify " splitter 
(cleaver)," like our " wood-pecker." Another Ojibwa word, 
pakweamo, signifies " it breaks off a piece (of wood) with the 
mouth." 

Another series of animal-names, those of creatures with which 
the Indians came into contact after the advent of the whites, 
deserves special consideration, and must be treated at another 
time. The present study may serve as the suggestion of a dic- 
tionary of Amerindian natural history from the standpoint of 
linguistic psychology. 



